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the people in the ordinary walks of life, and it was also one of the causes of this awakening.
The Continued Stimulus of Patriotism, Religion, and Utilitarianism
The advance of democracy as a factor in scientific thought and activity did not exclude the continued operation of traditional forces. The early patriotic zeal for initiative and achievement sufficient to free America from the charge of thralldom to Europe still motivated friends of science and scientists themselves. In the minds of such men as John Quincy Adams patriotic pride in the contributions America might make to learning was enough to justify any modest outlay of funds from the public treasury. Especially dear to the heart of the learned President from maritime New England was a government observatory. He pleaded for it in his first annual message in 1825: "While scarcely a year passes over our heads without bringing some new astronomical discovery to light, which we must fain receive at second hand from Europe, are we not cutting ourselves off from the means of returning light for light while we have neither observatory nor observer upon our half of the globe and the earth revolves in perpetual darkness to our unsearching eyes?"1 Patriotic intellectuals felt humiliated seven years later when the English astronomer Airy, in writing on the state of astronomy in the world, reported he could say nothing of American astronomy inasmuch as there were no public observatories in that country. That situation was remedied, to the great satisfaction of patriotic intellectuals, when observatories were established in the 1840s at Harvard and in Cincinnati and Washington.
In 1847 Benjamin Silliman of Yale, who had founded the American Journal of Science in 1818 to advance science- to "the elevation of our national character/' proudly reported that science had progressed by leaps and bounds in the United States. Its devotees, he pointed out no less proudly, had even awakened European interest in American research by the treasure of facts they had provided.
Yet the debt of American science to Europe gave no sign of ending. It was no longer indispensable for every young aspirant to go abroad,
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